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THE ALDINE. 



HOME AND EXILE. 

" Breathes there a man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering - on a foreign strand ?" 

The love of fatherland, of home, 
is one of the most powerful feelings 
of which the human mind is capable. 
From earliest times, poets have sung 
of it, and in all ages and all coun- 
tries men, swayed by its mighty in- 
fluence, have risen at the bugle-note 
of alarm, and armed themselves in 
defense of their most precious treas- 
ure, their country and their fireside ! 
It is a feeling born with the child, an 
instinct as it were, which grows with 
him and rules him to the day of his 
death. Who is there that can re- 
press a feeling of pride and joyous 
recognition, when, far from home 
in a foreign land, the familiar colors 
of his national banner meet his eyes ? 
He knows that, where that cherished 
emblem flies from the mast-head or 
floats from the window, there he will 
hear his native tongue, and find him- 
self among friends. 

We well remember a noble son of 
the West, who, during his residence 
abroad, as our representative at a 
foreign court, loved to stand under 
the Stars and Stripes, which were 
gracefully draped over the door of his 
library, and, with beaming eyes and 
proud bearing, exclaim: "Though 
far from my country, I still stand on 
American soil ! " In a foreign land 
he was not an exile, for the protect- 
ing folds of his national flag were 
around him, and his country reached 
forth her hands, recognizing him as 
her son. 

No one who goes, of his own free 
will, to 

" Travel among unknown men 
In lands beyond the sea," 

can be called an exile. He may 
wander in pursuit of wealth, pleas- 
ure or health, but if his heart- 
strings draw him home, his native 
land stands open to him, and go 
whither he will, sooner or later, he 
looks longingly towards the scenes 
of his childhood, and always cher- 
ishes the resolution to end his days 
in his early home. A well-known 
American, who has lived many 
years in Italy, once said: "I am 
well content here, while my strength 
lasts and I can do my work ; but, 
when I am old and dying, I must go 
back to Vermont!" Death some- 
times surprises these wanderers, 
and they are compelled to close 
their e3^es under a foreign sky, but 
who shall deny that, in the last mo- 
ment, fond recollections of home 
are not thick about them? 

Love of home is much keener in 
those who have been born and 
bred in the country than among the 
people of great cities. Cities are 
very much alike ; and, be it New 
York, London or Paris, there arc 
the same long rows of high build- 
ings, the same noise, dust and end- 
less confusion. But each country 
in its natural freshness and beauty 
possesses its own individual char- 
acteristics. One may look in vain 
through France and Germany for 
the groups of stately elms which 
are the glory and pride of New 
England, and the domestic life, fol- 
lowing the character of the people, 
with little or no outside influence, 
takes a different form of develop- 
ment in every nation. It is a cu- 
rious fact that even the disagree- 




* •••: * y e limpid springs and floods, 
Ye downy meads, ye vales and mazy woods ! 
Ye limpid floods, that ever murmuring flow ! 
Ye verdant meads, where flowers eternal blow 



Ye shady vales, where zephyrs ever play ! 

Ye woods, where little warblers tune their lay ! 

Here grant me, Heav'n, to end my peaceful days. 

— liroomr. 




Then fare thec well, my country, lov'd and lost ! 
Too early lost, alas ! when once so dear ; 



I turn in sorrow from thy glorious coast, 

And urge the feet forbid to linger here. — Grijjfi?, 



able elements of early association 
are dear to us, and we are unwilling 
to exchange them for those infinite- 
ly better. What German peasant 
does not at first turn away from 
a trim American cottage, with its 
white paint and green blinds and 
snug door-yard, to long for the 
dingy prison-like structure of wood 
and plaster, with its untidy sur- 
roundings and general confusion of 
pigs and chickens ? There is a sim- 
plicity, a keen enjoying of all the 
minutia of life found in the home of 
a German peasant, which one feels 
the absence of in the more orderly 
home of the American farmer. This 
may be attributable to the utter lack 
of ambition among the lower classes 
in Germany. Peasants they are and 
peasants they remain, and rich or 
poor, they make the most of all the 
simple enjoyments which come to 
their hands ; while the son of the 
poorest American wood-chopper is 
born with his eyes on the White 
House, and if he is smart he stands 
quite as good a chance of reaching it 
as any other of his young fellow- 
countrymen. Where ambition en- 
ters, contentment goes out at the 
other door, and where shall one look 
for a native American boy without 
ambition ? 

With a love as strong, as the Ger- 
man or French countryman regards 
the comfortless home of his youth, 
does the New Englander cling to 
the dreary, rocky pastures and blind- 
ing' Eastern storms, so closely asso- 
ciated with childhood. During the 
long nights when the Eastern wind 
and rain beat against the farm-house, 
as if they would unsettle its founda- 
tions, the child nestling in its little 
bed within, conjures up visions and 
pictures in its little brain, which 
glow there through life. Many a 
wanderer, home-sick, and far from 
the rugged scenes of his early days, 
has read with moistened eyes those 
glowing words of Longfellow : 

" Welcome, O wind of the East, from the 
caves of the misty Atlantic ! 

J Slowing o'er fields of dulse, and measurc- 

. less meadows of sea-grass, 

I Slowing o'er rocky wastes, and the grottoes 
and gardens of ocean ! 

Lay thy cold, moist hand on my burning- 
forehead, and wrap me 

Close in thy garments of mist, to allay the 
fever within me ! " 

One of the most touching inci- 
dents of captivity in a foreign land 
is that of the Jews of old, when 
Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, 
came against Jerusalem, and after 
a tedious siege captured the city 
and took all its inhabitants pris- 
oners. ".So Judah was carried 
away out of their land." Their 
sufferings and longings for home 
are told in beautiful Hebrew poe- 
try which has touched the heart of 
many an exile, in more modern 
times. " By the streams of Babylon, 
there we sat, and wept, when we 
remembered Zion. On willows in 
her midst, we hanged our harps. 
For there demanded of us our cap- 
tors, words of song, and our op- 
pressors, mirth ; sing to us of the 
songs of Zion. How shall we sing 
Jehovah's song, on an alien soil? 
If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let 
my right hand forget ! Let my 
tongue cleave to my palate, if I do 
not remember thee ; if 1 prefer not 
Jerusalem above my chief joy ! " 

The allusions to the weeping wil- 
lows is particularly touching, as in 
one of the great Jewish feasts, that 
commemorative of the gathered 
harvest, "willows of the brook" 






were borne in procession, as part of the joyful pag- 
eant. With the return of this season of festivity, the 
Jewish exiles realized their homeless 
condition with greater intensity, and 
hanging their silent harps, "which 
once with joy they strung," mourn- 
fully upon the willows, they wept and 
prayed silently for deliverance. 

In all countries, except our own land, 
exile as a punishment for political of- 
fenses has given rise to many pathetic 
histories. Who has not been saddened 
by stories of the lonely exiles in Si- 
beria — that dreary, frosty land, where 
many an unfortunate man pines his life 
away? 

Poor Dante, wandering, as he him- 
self says, "like a vessel without sails 
and without steerage, carried about to 
divers ports, and roads, and shores," 
presents one of the saddest spectacles 
of history. Always longing for Flor- 
ence, which, he says, "cast me forth 
out of her sweet bosom, in which I had 
my birth and nourishment, even to the 
ripeness of my age ; and in which, with 
her good will, I desire, with all my 
heart, to rest this wearied spirit of 
mine, and to terminate the time allot- 
ted to me on earth;" — after twenty 
years' weary wandering, he died at Ra- 
venna, of a broken heart. Useless 
now to build monuments to his mem- 
ory, and cherish every relic of him in 
his native city ! He died in exile, and 
has found, let us hope, a fairer than 
native land, where all the glorious vis- 
ions of his paradise are fulfilled. 

Even at the present time there are 
many eminent men against whom their 
native country is closed ; but, while 
some are living alone and in poverty, 
and others among friends and in com- 
fort, they all cherish one sentiment in 
common — love of home and native 
land. 



Reynard is, unquestionably, the most accomplished 
vagabond in existence. His family is spread over the 



THIEVISH ANIMALS. 



Reynard is acknowledged to be the 
king of thieves. His renown as a free- 
booter is ancient and universal. Prov- 
erbs and fables point many a moral with 
his name ; and poets have celebrated 
his cunning, trickery, mischievousness, and refine- 
ment of skill. Scarcely another animal can boast of 
equal notoriety. The object of such attention and 
admiration must be 
a very extraordinary 
character ; and Rey- 
nard is certainly en- 
titled to this distinc- 
tion. He compels 
respect by his won- 
derful mental quali- 
ties and the astonish- 
ing development of 
his physical powers. 
At the same time, he 
never makes friends 
with the human race. 
"You are my enemy, 
and I am yours," say 
fox and man to each 
other. A sharp ri- 
valry may be said to 
exist between them ; 
and it would be dif- 
ficult to decide 
which has oftenest 
the upper hand in the 
struggle. In spite of 
his antagonist's su- 
perior intelligence, 
and all his deadly en- 
ginery of arms, and 
his allies the horse 
and hound, master 
Reynard holds his 
own and flourishes. 

He understands to perfection one of the great max- 
ims of warfare, and always manages to subsist on the 
enemy. A more daring and successful raider the 
world has never seen. 




PICKING AND CHOOSING. — Beckmann. 



whole world ; its branches are found amid Arctic 
snows, under tropic suns, and throughout the tem- 
perate zones. 



Though an enemy of man, he delights 




CAUGHT AT LAST. 

in thickly settled neighborhoods, where he can plun- 
der at pleasure the well-stocked barn-yards and un- 
defended hen-roosts. 

Reynard generally makes his thieving excursions 



under the cover of darkness ; but naturalists affirm 
that this is done only for greater security, and that he 
really prefers to hunt by daylight, when 
the coast is clear of enemies. Cunning 
and dissimulation are a second nature 
to him. If observed when out on one 
of his raids, he looks and acts as if he 
were the most simple-minded and in- 
nocent animal in the world, and you 
would think he wouldn't hurt a mouse ; 
but woe to any eatable creature that 
comes in his way ! He literally spares 
nothing, from a young deer down to a 
June-bug; and when hard pressed by - 
hunger, he devours ants, bees, flies, 
snails, etc. Like the bear, he is fond 
of a vegetable diet, now and then, and 
likes nothing better than a raid in a 
vineyard, or a well-stocked garden, 
when melons are ripe and luscious. 

Bold as well as cunning, Reynard fre- 
quently invades a farm-yard in broad 
daylight, and runs off with a fat goose 
or other prey, under the very eyes of 
the astonished owner. Even when hard 
pressed by his pursuers, he will relin- 
quish his booty only to save his life. 
We read of a fox, surrounded by the 
huntsmen and slightly wounded, that 
suddenly seized a hare by the throat, 
made a dash for the weakest part of 
the cordon of foes, broke through, and 
escaped with his prey, though a dozen 
rifle shots whistled about his ears, 
and the hounds were close on his 
track. 

In danger, Reynard exhibits the ut- 
most courage and coolness, and never 
loses presence of mind. A naturalist 
relates that he once wounded a fox in 
the fore leg. The creature started off 
on a swift run, but finding that the 
wounded limb, which he held up, kept 
hitting him in the face, he deliberately 
stopped, bit it off at the wound, and 
then made good his escape, though 
closely pursued by a swift hound. 

In family life, Master Reynard shows 
himself a model of affection and solici- 
tude. From six to nine young are 
brought forth at a birth, and the mother 
fox remains at home with her offspring 
for several weeks, during which time 
Reynard keeps her amply supplied with all the deli- 
cacies of the season. When about a month old, the 
young foxes make their first appearance near the 

mouth of their sub- 
terranean home, into 
which they scurry 
back on the slightest 
alarm. Both parents 
provide them with 
live pre y — s mall 
birds, mice, and 
frogs; and the mother 
instructs her off- 
spring in the art of 
catching, torment- 
ing, and eating them, 
just as cats teach 
their kittens. At the 
age of six or eight 
weeks, the young 
foxes accompany 
their parents upon 
their hunting excur- 
sions, and even ven- 
ture out alone in the 
twilight to pick up a 
young hare, a mouse, 
or other prey suited 
to their strength. 
They are apt pupils, 
and very soon learn 
to s h i f t for them- 
selves. 

Very young foxes 
are easily tamed, and 
become quite attract- 
ive playmates. They never entirely overcome their 
thievish propensities, however, and the hen-roost is 
quite as fascinating to a tame fox as to a wild one. 
Some naturalists intimate, indeed, that Reynard only 



